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Alpine  Shepherdess,  The 4.6 


PREFATORY   COMMENT 


In  this  Student's  Abridged  Edition  of  The  Uni- 
versity Course  of  Music  Study,  Piano  Series, 
there  is  contained  all  of  the  essential  exercises, 
etudes,  and  pieces  in  the  unabridged  work,  and  in 
addition  a  considerable  number  of  supplemental 
compositions,  which  can  be  drawn  on  at  will  to 
lend  variety  and  an  opportunity  for  choice  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  in  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
dividual problems. 

Four  books  constitute  an  average  year's  work, 
particularly  where  a  student  is  attending  school. 
Faster  progress  is  possible  for  those  of  marked 
musical  aptitude  or  who  devote  more  than  the 
average  amount  of  time  to  practice,  but  thorough- 
ness and  a  natural  development  are  at  all  times  to 
be  preferred  to  a  superficial  development,  however 
rapidly  the  student  may  seem  to  progress. 

It  is  recommended  that  each  pupil  shall  have  a 
Practice  Book,  in  which  the  teacher  will  indicate 
in  writing  the  work  assigned  for  practice  and 
study,  that  which  is  completed,  and  that  which  is 
carried  over  or  elaborated  upon  from  lesson  to 
lesson.  It  also  will  serve  to  show  all  unfinished 
work  which  it  is  planned  to  review  at  a  later  date. 
With  such  a  record  before  student  and  teacher  at 
each  lesson,  a  comprehensive  plan  can  be  pursued 
in  a  systematic  way. 

At  the  end  of  a  paragraph  of  text  in  this  edition, 
a  section  number  enclosed  in  brackets  indicates  the 
location  of  additional  text  in  the  unabridged  work. 

Under  each  example  number  there  is  found  in 
brackets  and  in  smaller  type  an  exercise  or  illus- 
tration number,  by  which  to  locate  the  same  item 
in  the  same  chapter  in  the  complete  edition. 

If  the  number  in  small  type  is  an  "example" 
number,  the  material  has  been  carried  over  from 
the  teachers'  manual;  if  it  reads  "Sup.  Tech."  it  is 
from  a  Technical  Supplement, 

Thus: 

Example  No.  2 

[Illustration  No.  4] 

Example  No.  2  in  this  chapter  of  this  edition  is 
Illustration  No.  4  in  the  same  chapter  of  the 
complete  work. 


Example  No.  5 

[Exercise  No.  3] 

Example  No.  5  in  this  chapter  of  this  edition  is 
Exercise  No.  3  in  the  same  chapter  of  the  complete 
work. 

Example  Noo  8 

[Example  No.  3] 

Example  No.  8  in  this  chapter  of  this  edition  is 
Example  No.  3  in  the  Teachers'  Manual  for  this 
grade. 

Example  No.  10 

[Sup.  Tech.  III-7] 

Example  No.  10  in  this  chapter  of  this  edition 
is  No.  7  in  the  Technical  Supplement  for  the 
Junior  Graduate  Division  (Grade  III). 

Where  no  such  reference  is  found  it  does  not 
indicate  the  insertion  of  new  material,  but  the  re- 
printing of  earlier  exercises  for  convenience  of 
student  and  teacher  in  connection  with  the  Cumu- 
lative Review  and  Elaboration  of  Fundamental 
Technic. 

A  reference  to  an  example  in  a  previous  chapter 
of  the  SAME  edition  is  as  follows: 

(i-vii,  Ex.  6)  means  Grade  i.  Chapter  7  and 
Example  No.  6. 

(2-xii,  §5)  indicates  Grade  2,  Chapter  12  and 
section  5. 

(1-2,  p.  36)  is  a  reference  to  page  36  in  Book  2 
of  Grade  I,  of  this  Students'  Abridged  Edition. 

The  review  of  earlier  work  is  always  productive 
of  great  good,  as  is  the  employing  of  easy  material 
for  practice  in  sight  playing.  These  are  two  prin- 
ciples most  commonly  neglected  in  connection 
with  piano  study,  and  which  have  much  to  do  with 
the  cultivation  of  musical  intelligence  and  that 
degree  of  musical  understanding  which  is  essen- 
tial to  musicianship.  A  review  of  the  earlier  ma- 
terial of  The  University  Course  with  each  pupil, 
will  enable  any  teacher  to  standardize  his  instruc- 
tion, and  eventually  if  he  so  desires,  to  combine 
class  instruction  with  private  teaching. 


PICTURE  STORIES  FROM 
THE  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

A  CHEST  OF  VIOLS 


During  the  period  of  the  Restoration  in  England, 
when  Charles  II  was  king,  a  company  was  gathered  at 

the  house  of  the  Earl  of  P .     It  was  a  brilliant 

gathering  made  up  of  men  high  in  official  circles,  others 
who  had  served  in  the  late  wars  and  also  in  foreign 
countries,  celebrated  court  beauties,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  writers,  (perhaps  including  the  enterprising,  fussy 
old  gossip,  Samuel  Pepys).  As  was  the  custom  in  those 
days,  music  was  to  be  a  feature  of  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment, for  the  host  was  an  enthusiast  in  the  art.  He 
himself  played  on  the  viol,  his  father  and  his  grand- 
father before  him  had  done  so,  and  his  mother  had 
played  the  lute.  In  a  cabinet  in  the  room  one  might  see 
her  instrument  with  the  ribbon  by  which  she  hung  it 
from  her  shoulders. 

Some  of  the  men  present  could  sing  and  the  Earl  had 
asked  them  to  jom  him  in  presenting  a  few  pieces  of  the 
madrigal  type.  In  this  style  of  music  a  prominent 
feature  is  the  free  imitation  of  a  melodic  figure.  One 
voice  first  sings  it,  after  which  the  others  take  it  up  in 
turn,  the  remaining  voices  supplying  tones  in  harmony. 
There  were  no  accompanying  parts  for  instruments, 
as  in  our  modern  music.  If  the  singers  wished  support, 
several  of  the  viols  might  be  used,  each  playing  one  of 
the  voice  parts.  This  was  to  be  the  case  at  this  concert. 
When  all  was  ready  the  Earl  directed  a  servant  to  bring 
in  the  "chest  of  viols."  This  referred  to  a  set  of  the 
three  chief  varieties  of  the  viol  family:  i.  The  treble  or 
discant  viol.  2.  The  tenor  viol,  called  by  its  Italian 
name,  viola  da  braccia  (arm  viol),  because  it  was  held 
up  by  the  arm.  3.  The  bass,  viola  da  gaviba  (leg  viol), 
which  was  played  with  the  instrument  resting  on  the 
floor  and  held  between  the  knees.  In  some  cases  a 
much  larger  instrument,  a  double  bass,  known  as 
violone,  was  used.  (This  survives  today  in  the  orches- 
tral instrument  known  as  the  double-bass,  the  only  one 
of  the  viol  family  now  used). 

In  those  days  part-singing  was  usually  done  by  men 
and  the  favorite  combination  was  for  three  voices,  bass, 
tenor,  and  counter-tenor  or  alto.  If  a  fourth  part  were 
to  be  used  it  was  called  the  treble  and  could  be  sung  by 
the  voices  of  women  or  boys,  the  latter  preferred,  if  avail- 
able from  a  convenient  cathedral  choir.  The  gentlemen 
who  are  to  sing  and  play  are  arranging  themselves  in 
■position,  and  the  music  has  been  given  out.  But  before 
the  singing  commences  we  look  over  the  Earl's  shoulders 
and  note  that  underneath  the  title  of  the  madrigal  are 
the  words  "apt  for  voices  or  viols."  That  is  the  music 
might  be  sung  by  voices  alone,  be  played  by  viols  alone, 
or  by  the  two  in  combination.  And  if  it  happened  that 
one  singer  failed  to  keep  his  engagement  the  proper 
viol  could  be  used  as  a  substitute. 

We  use  these  few  minutes  of  delay  to  take  a  look  at 
the  instruments.  They  have  fiat  backs — not  round  as 
in  the  violin — sloping  shoulders,  a  broad  body  at  the 
lower  part,  wider  ribs,  and  are  strung  with  six,  not 
four  strings.  Availing  ourselves  of  our  privilege  to 
investigate  unseen  and  unheard  we  observe  that  the 
discant  viol  is  tuned  D,  third  line  bass  stafl^,  G,  C,  E,  A, 
D;  the  tenor  viol,  somewhat  larger  in  size,  is  conse- 


quently lower  in  pitch.  It  is  tuned  G,  first  line,  bass 
staff,  C,  F,  A,  D,  G.  The  bass  viol,  still  larger,  is  lower 
in  pitch  than  the  tenor,  D,  below  bass  staff,  G,  C,  E, 
A,  D.  (Note  that  the  tuning  is  in  fourths  with  a  major 
third  in  the  middle). 

And  now  the  music  begins,  voices  and  viols  present- 
ing a  piece  of  the  madrigalian  style.  When  this  has 
ended  the  singers  step  aside  and  the  violists  play  a 
Fantaisie  by  Gibbons,  a  favorite  composer  of  an  earlier 
generation. 

In  listening  to  this  we  note  that  the  tone  of  the  treble 
viol  is  somewhat  feeble  and  delicate;  the  tenor,  on 
account  of  its  larger  size,  is  heavier  in  tone;  but  for 
the  same  reason  it  is  too  awkward  to  be  played  resting 
on  the  shoulder,  like  the  viol.  The  lower  part  rests  on 
the  knee,  the  shoulder  of  the  viol  on  the  player's  arm 
which  forces  the  player  to  raise  the  arm  to  the  level  of 
the  head,  apparently  a  constrained  position.  The 
viola  da  gatnba  is  more  satisfactory  and  suggests  to 
some  extent,  the  'cello  of  today.  The  music  is  quaint 
to  our  ears,  and  while  it  has  passages  which  are  instru- 
mental rather  than  vocal  the  general  character  is  that 
of  the  madrigal  just  sung. 

Following  this  the  host  introduced  a  novelty,  vocal 
music  in  which  a  fourth  and  fifth  part  were  used,  sung 
by  boys  from  the  Chapel  Royal.  As  these  higher  parts 
were  not  suitable  for  the  discant  viol  they  were  played 
by  two  instruments  of  a  newer  pattern,  known  as  the 
violin  or  then  commonly  called,  the  "French"  violin, 
introduced  into  England  after  the  return  of  Charles  II 
who  had  become  familiar  with  the  instrument  while 
in  exile  in  France. 

Among  the  boy  singers  we  discover  a  little  fellow — 
Harry  his  comrades  call  him — who  listens  most  atten- 
tively to  these  violins.  The  clear,  brilliant,  ringing 
tones,  so  different  from  those  of  the  viol,  catch  his 
fancy  and  work  on  his  musical  instincts.  All  through 
the  singing  he  was  far  more  attentive  to  the  violin  than 
to  his  own  part  and  had  to  be  nudged  by  his  companion, 
now  and  then,  to  watch  the  "leads"  in  his  part.  But 
we  can  forgive  him  for  his  lapses.  Some  years  later  he 
showed  the  results  of  the  turning  of  his  attention  from 
the  viols  to  the  violin.  Perhaps  he  became  the  proud 
possessor  of  a  violin.  At  any  rate  when  he  began  to 
write  instrumental  music  some  years  later  he  discarded 
the  viol  for  the  violin.  Twenty-two  sonatas,  described 
as  in  three  or  four  parts,  are  written  for  two  violins  and 
'cello — also  in  the  violin  shape  and  not  like  the  viola  da 
gamba,  its  predecessor — accompanied  by  the  harpsi- 
chord. In  these  sonatas  the  composer  worked  on  Italian 
models.  He  used  movements  in  slow  and  rapid  tempo, 
with  decorative  passages  such  as  characterized  the  old 
time  music,  imitations,  true  canons,  ground  bass,  and 
occasional  passages  of  a  definitely  harmonic  character. 
One  of  these  sonatas  is  such  admirable  music  and  so 
clearly  a  work  of  real  genius  that  it  has  been  called  the 
"Golden"  sonata.  On  that  evening  when  Harry  sang 
at  the  Earl's  mansion  little  did  he  know — he  may  have 
dreamed  of  it — that  not  many  years  later  he  would  sit 
on  the  organ  bench  at  Westminster  Abbey  and  also  at 
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the  Chapel  Royal;  and  that  his  compositions  would 
reflect  glory  upon  the  art  of  his  native  country  and 
make  the  name  of  Henry  Purcell  famous  in  the  history 
of  music. 

With  the  improvements  in  the  violin,  changes  which 
made  it  still  more  desirable  in  quality  and  power  of 
tone  besides  its  more  convenient  size  the  viol  dropped 
gradually  into  disuse.  The  violin  shape  was  adopted 
for  the  alto  instrument,  now  known  as  the  viola  (some- 
times the  tenor  although  it  is  not  an  equivalent  for  the 


old  tenor  viol),  and  for  the  'cello.  Only  the  double 
bass  of  today  retains  the  special  characteristics  of  the 
viol,  namely,  the  sloping  shoulders  and  the  flat  back. 
The  "chest  of  viols,"  once  rather  common  in  aristo- 
cratic households,  made  way  for  a  string  quartet,  two 
violins,  viola,  and  'cello.  And  the  celebrated  makers  of 
Italy,  notably  of  Cremona,  received  orders  from  English 
noblemen  to  supply  the  instruments.  Some  of  these 
gems  of  the  violin  art  are  still  in  the  possession  of 
descendants  of  the  original  purchasers. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  TRAINING  OF  AN  OLD-TIME  SINGER 


Man  sang  before  he  played  on  musical  instruments. 
But  for  centuries,  from  prehistoric  times  down  to  the 
period  of  the  first  civilizations,  he  sang  in  his  own  way. 
There  was  no  art,  no  system.  Each  singer  worked  out 
his  own  ideas  as  to  ways  and  means  to  produce  vocal 
tone.  The  main  demand  then,  as  in  later  years,  was 
probably  for  loudness.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  some 
sort  of  tradition  was  developed  and  followed  in  Egypt, 
Chaldea,  and  Assyria,  countries  in  which  large  bodies  of 
singers  were  organized  and  used  in  public  functions  and 
social  gatherings.  In  Egypt,  in  particular,  music  was 
taught  and  executed  according  to  laws  laid  down  by 
the  priests  who  were  in  control  of  all  learning  and  art. 
Their  rules  undoubtedly  followed  the  traditions  of 
previous  centuries.  A  similar  condition  maintained  in 
China  and  in  India,  where  the  style  of  singing  in  use 
was  high-pitched,  partaking  of  the  falsetto  quality. 

These  ancient  systems  of  vocal  training  consisted 
mainly  of  the  memorizing  of  airs  in  use  in  temples  and 
for  court  functions.  Music  was  not  written  down; 
hence  had  to  be  passed  on  from  one  person  to  another. 
The  custom,  no  doubt,  was  for  a  master  to  sing  a  strain 
and  for  the  pupil  or  pupils  to  imitate  him  until  the 
whole  song  was  memorized.  We  must  not  overlook 
the  elaborate  ritual  music  used  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem in  which  great  choirs  of  men  and  boys  were  used  to 
sing  airs  which,  if  we  can  judge  from  music  available 
today  and  said  to  be  traditional,  required  careful  train- 
ing and  much  technical  skill  to  execute,  for  it  is  filled 
with  ornamental  passages  that  will  tax  the  delivery  of 
many  a  singer  of  today. 

The  music  of  the  early  Christian  Church  was  simple, 
almost  severe,  and  required  little  in  the  way  of  skill. 
The  tunes  to  which  the  different  portions  of  the  service 
were  sung  were  rendered  in  unison,  they  were  learned 
by  note,  and  the  end  sought  was  undoubtedly  volume. 
Just  what  reforms  were  started  by  the  celebrated 
monk,  Guido  of  Arezzo,  about  looo  A.  D.,  growing 
out  of  his  introduction  of  the  syllables  ui,  re,  mi,  etc., 
is  not  clear.  But  it  is  likely  that  he  used  the  syllables 
as  mediums  for  training  the  voices  of  his  choristers, 
boys  and  men,  to  a  freer,  more  pleasing  utterance,  a 
method  still  in  use  today  in  exercises  to  improve  voice 
quality. 

For  the  reason  that  education  in  music  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Church  the  greatest  progress  in  the  art 
of  singing  was  made  in  monasteries  and  cathedrals.  As 
the  composers  gained  in  skill  in  handling  voices  in  four 
and  more  parts  in  chorus  they  turned  to  making  pas- 
sages more  ornamental  and  brilliant,  with  the  result 
that  voices  were   called   upon   to   render  passages   in 


notes  of  small  time-value,  such  as  are  familiar  to  the 
people  of  today  in  some  of  the  choruses  in  Handel's 
oratorio  The  Messiah.  It  was  found  that  such  passages 
could  be  learned  most  readily  by  singing  them  to  one 
vowel,  thus  producing  a  system  of  vocalization  still  in 
use,  and  laying  a  foundation  for  an  art  of  solo  singing 
which  was  developed  later. 

From  singing  in  chorus  to  singing  alone  was  a  natural 
step.  But  music  specially  suited  to  that  purpose  was 
lacking.  The  first  efi^orts  seem  to  have  been  for  a  singer 
to  take  one  part  of  a  piece  in  the  contrapuntal  style 
then  in  use  and  sing  it  with  the  other  parts  played  as 
an  accompaniment  on  viols.  While  this  was  not 
really  solo  music  it  led  the  way  to  realization  of  the 
possibility  of  a  new  style,  one  in  which  the  voice  carried 
what  we  call  an  "air,"  sometimes  in  simple  style,  but 
usually  ornamented  according  to  all  the  resources  of  the 
elaborate  florid  counterpoint  of  that  period.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  style  of  music  known  as  coloratura. 
In  our  day  a  coloratura  singer  is  usually  a  soprano,  on 
account  of  the  flexibility  of  this  voice.  But  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  all  voices  were  ex- 
pected to  smg  florid  passages. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  Carlo, 
a  chorister  in  St.  Peter's  Cathedral,  in  Rome,  found 
that  his  voice  had  changed  so  much  that  he  could  no 
longer  hold  his  place  among  the  sopranos  of  the  choir. 
His  voice  had  lasted  longer  than  usual  for  he  was  nearly 
sixteen.  Every  day  he  found  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  sing  even  the  middle  tones,  and  finally  the  choir- 
master set  him  aside,  but  gave  him  work  in  looking 
after  the  music  and  other  similar  duties.  In  six  months 
he  found  that  his  voice  had  steadily  lowered  in  pitch 
and  that  he  could  begin  to  sing  sustained  tones  without 
breaking.  He  loved  to  sing  and  had  always  looked 
forward  to  a  place  in  the  choir  when  he  became  a  man. 
A  talk  with  the  choirmaster  and  a  test  by  the  latter 
showed  that  the  new  voice  was  a  bass  of  promising 
quality,  one  that  should  be  trained. 

So  a  letter  was  written  to  Maestro  Virgilo  Mazzochi, 
a  retired  singer,  who  had  established  a  school  for  the 
training  of  young  singers  in  the  finer  qualities  of  the 
art,  such  as  were  demanded  of  the  soloists  in  cathedrals. 
Here  Carlo  was  entered  and  studied  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  daily  routine  was  as  follows:  Practice  of 
the  trill,  agility,  literary  studies,  vocalises  and  technical 
exercises  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher,  one  hour  each; 
theory  study,  writing  counterpoint  to  plain-song 
melodies,  the  rules  of  composition,  literary  study,  one- 
half  hour  each.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  occupied  in 
practice  on  clavichord  and  organ  and  in  composition. 


When  he  was  nineteen  years  old  Carlo's  voice  had 
deepened  and  strengthened  and  his  master  considered 
him  qualified  to  take  a  place  in  a  cathedral  choir.  This 
is  a  portion  of  an  air  which  he  sang  at  a  service: 


^M.^j-^JJI^i'cr'igg^ 


A  few  years  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
a  group  of  men  of  letters  and  musicians  gathered  at 
the  house  of  Giovanni  Bardi,  Count  of  Vemio,  with 
the  object  of  trying  to  revive  the  style  of  musical  dec- 
lamation used  in  connection  with  the  Greek  tragedy. 
Among  them  were  Jacopo  Peri  and  Giulio  Caccini, 
two  composers  with  comparatively  meager  training  in 
the  old  contrapuntal  school  of  music  but  with  original 
genius  which  found  a  vent  in  the  new  style.  Caccini 
was  a  good  singer  and  his  daughter  Maria  a  fine  lute 
player,  from  which  it  resulted  that  he  had  a  natural 
tendency  to  solo  singing  with  accompaniment.  The 
dramatic  works  written  by  Caccini  and  Peri  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  opera,  the  first  important  work  being 
presented  in  1600. 


The  first  airs  were  not  definite  melodies  but  rather 
musical  declamation.  But  the  feeling  for  melody  was 
so  natural  to  the  Italian  temperament  that  it  was  not 
long  until  declamation  gave  way  to  melody,  except  in 
the  style  known  as  recitative,  which  was  generally  used 
to  introduce  an  aria.  The  strongest  influence  in  this 
direction  was  Alessandro  Scarlatti  (1659-1725),  who 
worked  at  Naples.  He  developed  the  opera  aria  and 
gave  it  form  and  musical  quality  which  were  adhered 
to  by  later  composers.  Himself  a  singer,  he  trained 
a  number  of  singers  and  is  credited  with  having  been 
the  founder  of  the  old  Italian  school  of  singing,  a  system 
which  produced  the  greatest  artists  in  the  history  of 
music. 

Another  great  teacher  of  singers  was  Porpora  (1686- 
1766).  One  of  his  pupils  was  named  Caffarelli  (1703- 
1783).  The  story  goes  that  Porpora  agreed  to  accept 
Caffarelli  as  a  pupil  on  the  condition  that  he  would 
follow  instruction  without  protest.  For  five  or  six 
years  the  youth  was  kept  at  exercises  until  he  finally 
declared  he  would  submit  no  longer.  To  his  surprise 
Porpora  said:  "Go,  my  son,  you  are  the  greatest  singer 
of  Europe."  Many  statements  are  recorded  showing 
the  wonderful  art  of  Caffarelli. 

Equally  famous  was  FarineUi  (1705-1782),  a  con- 
temporary of  Caffarelli.  He  was  seventeen  years  old 
when  he  made  his  first  public  appearance  in  Rome. 
On  this  occasion  he  sang  a  famous  aria  to  which  there 
was  a  trumpet  obbligato.  Voice  and  instrument  com- 
pete with  each  other  in  holding  and  swelling  a  note  of 
great  loudness.  When  the  trumpeter  had  exhausted 
his  breath  Farinelli  kept  on  (without  taking  a  new 
breath)  and  finished  with  increased  power  and  briUiant 
execution. 
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XIV 
STACCATO  VELOCITY 


§  1 .  The  strict  meaning  of  staccato,  as  previously 
explained,  is  merely  a  separation  of  the  tones. 
These  separations  give  an  effect  of  apparent  em- 
phasis on  the  beginning  of  each  tone,  which  causes 
some  to  suppose  that  a  mildly  explosive  accent  is 
intended  on  each  staccato  tone.  Such  is  not  the 
case  as  a  sharp  staccato  means  only  tones  of  the 
shortest  possible  duration  with  the  longest  possible 
silences  intervening. 

As  the  student  advances,  studies  will  grow  more 
difficult  technically  and  pieces  will  be  less  difficult 
from  a  technical  standpoint  although  the  inter- 
pretative elements  in  the  pieces  will  grow  more 
complex.     This,  of  course,  comes  about  because 


we  must  keep  the  technic  always  developed  in  ad- 
vance of  that  required  to  play  the  pieces,  contin- 
ually building  up  the  weak  spots.  These  are  the 
measure  of  our  real  ability — as  with  a  chain,  which 
is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link. 

A  good  preparation  for  rapid  staccato  playing 
has  been  gained  through  the  Studies  by  Czerny 
and  Vogt  in  the  preceding  Chapter.  This  form 
of  technic  requires  considerable  endurance.  No 
opportunity  is  given  for  relaxing  by  means  of 
weight  release,  as  this  in  itself  would  destroy  the 
staccato.  Hence  the  necessary  flexibility  must  be 
obtained  by  relaxing  while  the  hands  are  off  the 
keyboard.  [§  i] 


EXERCISE  IN  STACCATO 


[Exercise  No.  i] 
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Study,  Ladoukhine  [page  13] 

§2.  As  a  preparatory  exercise,  practise  Exercise 
No.  I,  which  is  based  upon  figures  from  the  Study. 
If  it  is  learned  before  practising  the  Study  itself, 
it  will  simplify  many  of  the  technical  difficulties 
to  be  encountered.  , 

The  touch  employed  is  mostly  light  hand 
staccato,  as  the  nature  of  the  figures  prevent  much 
use  of  finger  staccato.  The  parts  for  each  hand 
should  be  practised  separately;  the  left-hand  part 
is  the  more  difficult.  [§  3] 

Cavalry  March,  Karganoff  [page  18] 

§  3.  A  spirited  rhythm  and  strong  accents  should 
mark  the  performance  of  this  Cavalry  March,  as 
in  fact  with  all  marches.  The  two  pulses  in  each 
measure  are  almost  equal  in  force.  For  the  most 
part  the  staccato  should  be  a  hand  staccato.      [§  4] 

Gavotte,  Kopylow  [page  20] 

§  4,  This  Gavotte  contains  no  technical  features 
that  have  not  been  previously  encountered.  The 
gavotte  proper  does  not  begin  until  the  sixth 
measure,  after  the  fermata.     These  six  measures 


form  an  introduction,  which  serves  only  to  estab- 
lish the  Key. 

An  understanding  of  two  facts  about  the  gavotte 
rhythm  are  necessary  to  interpret  correctly  a  piece 
in  this  style.  Firstly,  the  measure  pulse  is  two- 
two,  not  four-four;  that  is  to  say,  there  are  only 
two  pulses  to  the  measure,  which  should  properly 
be  counted,  "one,  and  two,  and."  Secondly,  the 
rhythm  crosses  the  bar-line.  Thus  the  counting 
should  be  "  tv/o-and,  ONE-and."  Examining  the 
piece  with  this  in  mind,  it  is  seen  why  the  gavotte 
does  not  really  begin  until  the  last  half  of  the  sixth 
measure,  at  the  words  a  tempo. 

This  piece  is  decidedly  contrapuntal  in  texture, 
throughout  imitative.  Although  the  principal 
melodies  are  always  in  the  uppermost  part  there 
are  many  counter-melodies  that  are  only  slightly 
subordinate.  Beginning  at  a  tempo  (6)  and  con- 
tinuing for  four  measures,  the  lowest  voice  has 
a  melodic  value  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the 
upper  voice.  To  emphasize  it  at  this  point  would 
hardly  be  appropriate,  but  as  the  phrase  occurs 
several  times  throughout  the  piece  it  can  be  done 
later.  [§  5] 


CUMULATIVE  REVIEW  AND  ELABORATION  OF  FUNDAMENTAL  TECHNIC 


First  Assignment 

Special  Technic:  Practise  the  Trill  beginning 
with  the  upper  changing  tone  and  ending  with  the 
Turn,  as  in  Example  No.  2.  Example  No.  i  is  a 
preliminary  exercise  made  up  of  the  three  factors: 
Count  ONE,  the  Trill;  Count  two,  the  Turn;  Count 
THREE,  the  inflection — a  Falling  Inflection  in  A, 
and  a  Rising  Inflection  in  B.  Each  of  the  Sixteen 
Model  Turns,  in  Example  No.  3,  centers  on  the 
tone  indicated  there  with  a  larger  notehead. 
Apply  both  forms  of  the  model  in  Example  No.  2, 
to  each  of  the  Sixteen  Model  Turns,  Example  No. 
3,  the  black  center  figure  corresponding  to  the 
middle  note  of  each  Turn.  Use  each  of  the  follow- 
ing five  fingerings: 


2  3 


345      I  2 


Arpeggios:  Play  the  seven  model  Dominant 
Seventh  arpeggios  in  the  First  Inversion,  as  in 
Example  No.  4;  also  in  the  rising  and  falling 
chromatic  succession,  through  all  twelve  Keys. 

Chords:  Practise  the  Dominant  Seventh  to 
Tonic  Resolution  in  arpeggiated  dispersed  chords, 
as  in  Example  No.  7,  in  the  Key  of  F^  major. 
Transpose  also  to  the  Keys  of  B  major  and  E 
.  major. 


Scales:  Play  the  Harmonic  minor  Scales  oi  B\} 
minor  and  G#  minor,  in  Single  Thirds,  in  nine- 
note  lengths,  as  in  Example  No.  9. 

Review:  Play  the  major  Scales  in  Single  Sixths, 
in  seven  teen-note  lengths,  in  all  twelve  Keys. 


Second  Assignment 

Special  Technic:  Of  the  Table  of  Sixty  Finger- 
ings for  a  Quadruplet  with  one  Double  note, 
Example  No.  6,  practise  groups  13  to  18  sustaining 
the  fingers  5  2,  and  groups  25  to  30  sustaining  the 
fingers  4  3,  applying  the  Rhythmic  Pattern  in 
Triplets  in  Example  No.  5. 

Arpeggios:  Apply  to  the  seven  model  Triad 
arpeggios  in  Root  Position  (3-xi,  Example  No.  5), 
Rhythmic  Models  D  to  H  (3-xi,  Example  No.  6). 

Octaves:  Continue  the  Scale  in  Octaves  with 
Doublets,  Triplets  and  Quadruplets,  Example 
No.  8,  transposing  through  all  twelve  Keys  in  a 
rising  Chromatic  succession. 

Scales:  Practise  the  Scale  Undulations  in  E 
major  as  in  Example  No.  10,  and  transpose  to  the 
Keys  of  C  and  G. 

Review:  Play  the  major  Scales  in  Contrary 
Motion  through  all  twelve  Keys  as  in  Example 
No.  II. 
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Model  Dominant  Seventh  Arpeggios,  First  Inversion 
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Rhythmic  Pattern  for  Quadruplets  with  One  Double  Note 
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Example  No.  7 


Dominant  Seventh  to  Tonic  Resolutions  in  Dispersed  Chords 
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Example  No.  9 


Minor  Scales  in  Single  Thirds:  Keys  of  Bb  and  G# 
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XV 
SCALE  PASSAGE  PLAYING 


§  1 .  Passages  based  upon  scales  and  arpeggios  have 
been  frequent  in  the  works  of  nearly  every  com- 
poser for  the  piano.  They  do  not  appear  to  any 
great  extent  in  Bach,  for  they  are  not  wel!  adapted 
to  the  contrapuntal  style  which  was  Bach's  nat- 
ural means  of  expression,  but  when  instrumental 
music  began  to  change  from  the  polyphonic  to  the 
homophonic  style,  technical  figures  built  around 
scales  and  arpeggios  constituted  a  large  part  of  the 
pieces  written.  The  facility  with  which  piano 
music  could  be  written  using  these  elements  led 
to  the  production  of  huge  quantities  of  worthless 
stuff.  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  added  in- 
spiration to  their  scale  and  arpeggio  passages;  Hiin- 
ten,  Dussek  and  Hummel  did  not.  Mendelssohn 
and  Chopin  put  these  technical  features  back  in 
their  proper  places,  as  means  to  an  end,  not  the 
end  itself,  while  Schumann  went  still  further  and 
relegated  them  to  a  very  subordinate  role.  Later 
composers  have  mainly  followed  Schumann's  ex- 
ample. As  a  medium  for  emotional  expression, 
Beethoven's  use  of  the  scale  and  Brahms'  use  of 
the  arpeggio  remain  unsurpassed. 
§  2.  Technically  considered,  there  are  two  points 
in  which  scales  and  arpeggios  as  used  in  composi- 
tion, differ  from  the  scales  and  arpeggios  practised 
by  the  student  as  exercises.  The  first  difference 
is  in  the  fact  that  a  composer  is  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  begin  or  end  his  scale  at  any  particular 
place.  He  is  just  as  likely  to  start  a  scale  on  any 
other  degree  as  he  is  on  the  first  degree.  This  may 
often  affect  the  fingering,  so  that  a  modification  of 
the  customary  scale  and  arpeggio  fingering  js  fre- 
quently advisable.  In  the  second  place,  a  passage 
may  be  based  on  a  scale  or  arpeggio  only  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  with  chromatic  tones.  Double  notes, 
chords,  Trills,  and  irregular  figures  interspersed  in 
innumerable  ways.  The  effect  of  these  is  nearly 
always  to  alter  the  fingering  or  the  hand  position, 
or  both,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  original  scale 
or  arpeggio  fingering  is  entirely  lost.  For  example, 
play  the  scale  of  C  in  the  right  hand,  ascending  and 
descending;  then  play  it  with  the  addition  of  F# 
in  ascending,  and  of  5b  in  descending,  and  observe 
how  this  calls  for  a  complete  readjustment  of  the 
fingering.    _  _  [§  i] 

In   effecting  these  readjustments   the  problem 
of  crossing  the  thumb  under  a  finger,  or  a  finger 


over  the  thumb,  or  the  avoidance  of  such  cross- 
ing, is  always  involved.  The  possibilities  are  so 
numerous  that  detailed  advice  is  impractical,  but 
one  general  principle  of  wide  application  is:  cross 
the  thumb  under  a  finger  at  a  place  where  there  is 
a  black  key  followed  by  a  white  key.  Though  not 
always  possible  to  do  this,  it  will  be  found  to  sim- 
plify the  problems  of  fingering  in  many  instances. 
Applying  this  principle  to  the  C  major  scale  with 
an  interpolated  F#,  the  fingering  would  be: 

CDEFFttGABC 

23123      1234 

Descending,    with    an    interpolated    51?,     the 
fingering  would  be: 

CBBbAGFEDC 


Two  rather  dangerous  expedients  were  invented 
by  Chopin  and  Liszt.  To  avoid  crossings  Chopin 
used  to  turn  the  third  finger  over  the  fourth  or 
fifth,  using  the  longer  finger  on  a  black  key;  and 
Liszt  often  decreased  the  number  of  crossings  by 
turning  the  thumb  under  the  fifth  finger. 

Study,  Lebert  and  Stark  [page  29] 

§  3.  All  of  the  figures  in  quarter  notes  and  eighth 
notes  in  this  Study  are  based  upon  scale  passages, 
although  frequent  modifications  of  the  regular 
scale  fingering  are  required.  The  form  is  worthy 
of  attention.  For  nine  measures  it  is  a  strict 
canon,  the  part  played  by  the  left  hand  reproduced 
in  the  right  hand  four  degrees  higher  and  one 
measure  later.  The  technical  description  of  this 
would  be:  canon  in  the  Fourth,  at  a  distance  of 
one  measure.  The  right  hand  then  begins  (10)  a 
figure  which  is  imitated  in  the  next  measure  by 
the  left  hand.  From  this  point  on  the  imitation 
is  at  various  intervals,  not  at  a  single  unchanging 
interval  as  before.  [§  2] 

Study,  Czerny  [page  30] 

§  4.  This  Study  is  a  fine  example  of  how  scale 
fingerings  have  to  be  changed  to  meet  new  re- 
quirements. In  the  beginning  the  C  major  scale 
in  the  left  hand. is  fingered  in  the  usual  way.  The 
left  hand  then  plays  a  fragment  of  the  C  major 
scale,  going  from  D  to  D,  but  fingered  as  indicated 
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CZERNY 

Op.  821,  No.  43 
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to  avoid  an  extra  crossing.  Similar  situations 
occur  throughout.  Much  practice  will  be  required 
with  the  left  hand  alone.  [§  3] 

Calinerie,  Ravina  [page  48] 

§  5.  A  considerable  .number  of  figures  are  present 
that  at  first  sight  appear  to  have  no  relation  to 
scales  or  arpeggios,  but  on  examination  it  will  be 
found  that  nearly  all  of  them  are  scales  or  arpeggios 
modified  in  some  way.  One  interesting  modifica- 
tion of  the  regular  scale  fingering  is  illustrated  in 
the  scale  passage  in  the  Key  of  E  major  (23)  which 
calls  for  the  thumb  on  E  and  A.  A  better  effect 
is  produced  by  letting  the  fingers  run  out  to  the 
fifth,  as  indicated,  instead  of  crossing  on  A,  which 
would  mar  the  continuity  of  the  phrase.  [§  5] 


Scherzo,  Mignone  [page  51] 

§  6.  Though  much  less  difficult,  this  Scherzo  has 
certain  features  that  recall  the  Scherzos  of  Chopin. 
The  form  is  exactly  the  same,  and  in  the  treatment 
of  material  the  composer  has  followed  quite  closely 
in  Chopin's  footsteps. 

Such  a  wide  variety  of  pianistic  figures  are  in- 
troduced that  the  proper  study  of  the  piece  will 
be  equivalent  to  a  review  of  nearly  everything 
that  has  previously  been  studied.  Scales,  arpeggios 
Double  notes,  chords  and  octaves  are  found  in 
abundance;  the  staccato  and  legato  touches  are 
represented,  also  various  intermediate  touches; 
there  is  variety  in  phrasing,  and  both  the  brilliant 
and  the  sustained  style  are  represented.  It  is  an 
effective  number  for  recital  use.  _[§  4] 
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CUMULATIVE  REVIEW  AND  ELABORATION  OF  FUNDAMENTAL  TECHNIC 

First  Assignment 


Special  Techmc:  Practise  the  Tremolos,  Ex- 
ample No.  4,  first  in  one  Key  (A),  using  succes- 
sively the  following  fingerings: 

34:23:45:34 

Then  play  the  next  Key  (B),  applying  the  same 
fingerings.  Continue  through  all  twelve  Keys, 
playing  fortissimo,  both  hands  together,  the 
metronome  at  76  to  a  group  of  three  sixteenth 
notes.  Finally  play  with  each  hand  separately, 
pianissimo,  at  as  fast  a  speed  as  can  be  maintained 
with  accuracy. 

Arpeggios:  Apply  the  three  Rhythmic  Variants 
in  Example  No.  2,  to  each  of  the  model  Dominant 
Seventh  arpeggios,  in  the  First,  Second  and  Third 
Inversions,  Example  No.  5.  Practise  the  left  hand 
twice  as  frequently  as  the  right. 

Chords:  Play  the  Dominant  Seventh  to  Tonic 
resolutions  in  arpeggiated  dispersed  chords,  in  the 
Key  of  A  major  as  in  Example  No.  7;  also  trans- 
posed to  the  Keys  of  D  major  and  0  major. 

Scales:  Practise  the  Harmonic  minor  Scale  in 
Single  Thirds,  in  the  Key  of  E  flat  minor;  Example 
No.  3. 

Review:  Play  the  Scale  Undulations  (j-xiv, 
Example  No.  10)  in  the  Keys  of  D  major  and  A 
major,  each  hand  separately,  the  metronome  speed 
increasing  gradually  from  80  to  138  to  a  Triplet 
of  three  eighth  notes;  also  continue  the  Undula- 
tions in  the  Keys  of  C  and  G. 

Second  Assignment 

Special  Technic:  Practise  the  Trills  on  suc- 
cessive degrees  (I-VII)  of  the  major  Scale,  as  in 
Example  No.  i,  using  the  Rising  Inflection  in  the 
■first  ending  of  the  rhythmic  model  (A)  in  ascend- 
ing, and  the  Falling  Inflection  in  the  second  ending 
in  descending.  Observe  the  change  of  fingering 
(B)  which  may  be  applied  to  the  model,  after  the 
exercise  has  been  practised  with  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing sets  of  fingerings: 

123:124:134:234:345 

Observe  that  in  Trills  which  end  with  a  Turn  the 
.upper  note  is  a  Diatonic  Scale-step  above  the 
Trilled  tone  and  the  lower  note  is  a  Half-step 
below  it.  This  exercise  can  be  played  through  all 
of  the  twelve  Keys;  also  it  may  be  applied  to  the 
Sixteen  Model  Turns  (3-xiv,  Example  No.  3). 

Arpeggios:  Practise  the  Falling  Sequence  of 
twelve  Dominant  Seventh  arpeggios.  Example 
No.  6. 


Octaves:  Continue  the  major  Scale  in  Octaves, 
with  Doublets,  Triplets  and  Quadruplets,  (3-xiv, 
Example  No.  8),  transposing  through  all  twelve 
Keys  in  a  rising  Chromatic  succession. 

Scales:  Continue  the  practice  of  the  Harmonic 
minor  scales  in  Single  Thirds,  in  all  twelve  Keys. 

Review:  Play  the  four  model  major  Triad  ar- 
peggios and  the  three  model  minor  Triad  arpeggios, 
in  Root  Position  (3-xi,  Example  No.  5),  in  the 
rhythmic  models  A  to  H,  and  in  the  models  with 
middle  and  final  accent  I  and  II  (3-xi,  Example 
No.  6). 

Example  No.  1    Trills  on  the  major  Scale 
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THE    UNIVERSITY    COURSE  GRADE    3,    BOOK    4.  STUDENTS'   ABRIDGED 

OF  MUSIC  STUDY  QUARTERLY    EXAMINATION  ^^^^^^^ 

[If   more   space  is   required    write   answer   on   separate   sheet   and   identify   by    question    number   and    letter.] 

1.      (a)  What  two  sources  of  musical  material  have  been  drawn  upon  since  the  time  of 
Bach?     (b)   Tell  how  various  composers  used  these  two  forms. 


2.     In  what  respects  do  scale  and  arpeggio  exercises  differ  from  their  application  in  com- 
positions? 


3.      (a)  Is  it  important  to  eliminate  as  many  thumb-crossings  as  possible  in  scale  and  arpeg- 
gio passages  in  compositions?      (b)    How  may  this  be  done? 


4.     What  devices  did  Chopin  and  Liszt  use  to  avoid  unnecessary  thumb  crossings? 


5.      (a)  What  polyphonic  device  is  used  in  the  Study^  hy  Lebert  and  Stark?  (b)  Describe  it. 


6.      (a)  What  figure  is  used  in  the  opening  of  the  March^  by  Nicode?     (b)   How  might 
it  have  been  abbreviated?      (c)   Why  was  it  not? 


7.     Explain  why  the  Turn  on  E[),  D,  C#,  compares  to  No.  VI  in  the  Table  of  Sixteen 
Model  Turns. 


Write  out  the  three  tones  of  each  Turn  used   in  this  March,  and  add  its  comparative 
number  in  the  Table. 


[OVER! 


9.  (a)  Why  is  there  no  technical  difference  between  the  Dominant  Seventh  chords  on  G 
and  F?  (b)  Since  the  Dominant  Seventh  chords  on  B  and  B\}  each  consist  of 
two  black  keys   and   two  white   keys,  wherein  are  they  technically  different? 


10.     Write   the   twelve   Dominant   Seventh   chords,  grouping  together  those  which  are  dup- 
lications from  a  technical  standpoint. 


11.     How  many  times  is  the  theme  in  the  left  hand  part  of  the  opening  passage  of  the 
Finale  from  a  Sonata  by  Haydn,  repeated,  and  in  what  measures? 


12.     In  the  MiNUET  in  B  minor,  by  Bach,  what  similarity  do  you  find  between  the  right 
hand  part  at  the  opening  and  the  left  hand  part  beginning  on  the  next  page? 


13.      (a)  How  were  the  old-time  madrigals  performed?  "  (b)  What  was  meant  by  a  "chest 
of  viols"?     (c)  How  did  this  differ  f  ^om  the  modern  string  quartet? 


14.  (a)  How  were  songs  learned  in  the  early  period  of  music?  (b)  What  was  the  usual 
course  of  study  for  a  singer  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century?  (c)  What 
style  of  music  was  responsible  for  the  great  development  of  the  vocal  art? 
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